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The importance of and procedures for planning a plant and facilities which 
reflect rather than control the educational program of the junior college are dealt 
with. Guidelines suggest —Cl) plant and facilities must be master planned, (2) the site 
should be selected objectively and scientifically, (3) wise use should be made of 
contributions and resources or individuals and groups, (4) an architectural character 
be maintained which is consistent with the desired image and role of the junior college 
in the community, (5) junior college facilities should have an educational character 
which emulates the college’s role as an educational and cultural center of the 
community, (6) facilities be adaptable to socioeconomic needs of the community, (7) 
facilities must be so planned and designed for economic staffing and use, and (8) 
facilities must be planned for a wide variety of uses. (FS) 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROVIDING PLANT AND 
FACILITIES FOR A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 



The interest in community junior college education, the rapid develop- 
ment of new junior college campuses, and die prediction that more than 200 
public junior colleges will be started during the next 10 years have brought 
a new era in the planning and providing of new facilities. The day when the 
junior college was an insignificant appendage of an existing educational 
program is past. Junior colleges can no longer be housed in church base- 
ments, World War II barracks, condemned secondary or elementary schools, 
city libraries or detention homes. Providing facilities for the community 
junior college programs has become a study in itself, demanding new and 
creative approaches by educators, architects, engineers, and builders. 

Newly organized junior colleges usually discover that they have to plan for 
at least two steps or stages in the development of plant and facilities for the 
college. The first is the transition stage during which temporary quarters are 
or can be made available. Important considerations in this transitional stage 
are: (1) that it is considered transitional or temporary and that a definite date 
of termination has been set; (2) that it does not affect the development of the 
educational program — poor or inadequate facilities are not legitimate ex- 
cuses for offering a second-rate education; (3) that it does not provide the 
image of the true community college; and (4) that it produces many problems 
affecting the quality of the program. 

The second stage is the acquisition of a permanent site and the planning 
and construction of buildings especially adapted to the community junior 
college program. This paper will deal primarily with the importance of and 
the procedures for planning a plant and facilities which reflect rather than 
control the educational program of the junior college. The importance of 
such planning and the effect it has on the college program was expressed by 
Strayer as early as 1938: 

There is an increasing realization on the part of school men and others interested 
in school problems that the physical plant of a Higher Education Institution, in a 
very real sense, sets a limit to the program of educational service which that institu- 
tion may render its supporting patrons. 1 

I. 

GUIDELINES 

Although circumstances in various communities differ in many respects, 
the following suggested guidelines should prove useful in providing plant 
and facilities for a junior college in any community: 

*Evenden, E. S., Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for College Building. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1938. P.4. 
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1. Plants and facilities must be master planned. 

'l? ic ^ i11 b ? an asset or liabilit y in the selection of plant and 
facilities, should be selected as objectively and scientifically as possible. 

3 ? f i uni ° r c ?«ege facilities should include the wisest use 
groups^° tentla ^ conmbutlons and ^sources of various individuals and 

should have »» architectural character con- 
munky ^ ^ deSUred image and role of the junior college in the com- 

* jg £ co ” c » e ahouM have an educational character which 

community* C0Uege * ro e 35 the educational and cultural center of the 

* o£ a i un ! or “liege must be adaptable to the socioeconomic 
needs of a community. 

7 MaffingMduK h* planned and des « ned so as to provide for economical 
8. Junior college facilities must be planned and designed for a variety of 

a U ruX- yt,me 0fferingS ’ COnmUD “ y and P art - time and 

. *** “” d be mast " planned. Webster's definition of a plan 

“ a d ‘? a ‘ led - m ? h ° d » fonnulated beforehand," and his definition St a 
masterplan « a desipated plan that controls or sets a standard or norm.” 
n s it can be seen that a marvelous plan may be developed, but if it does 

rnoTamas*»pto rttr0lS ’ ,,andalds ’ or notm * u P° n which it is formulated, it 

A concentrated period of planning by various individuals and groups will 

“" d ““ bt '? I /. turn ?“* t0 J* ** best and wisest investment ever .Jfde for the 
citizens of the region. The master planning process is not an exercise in 

hd^^r? ll 10n 0r r iSht a‘ th ”‘ cin ? : il * a living experience in purpose- 
™ " a , pla " ned acuvIt r in which the activity itself aLtsthe 
fj™* Pjf” 5, rc * ults of master planning infer that certain basic decisions 
have been made about the campus and in relationship to maximum size. 

Iff?,', 10 "’ prograni ' ? nd other related problems. It provides the cootdinated 
effort necenary to give a campus a feeling of completeness and coordination. 
The importance of master planning was well expressed by William T. Arnett 
in an address at a conference on junior coliege planning in Florida in 1959: 

Planning is the rational adaptation of means to an end. It is a process of thought 
a method of work, the way in which a man makes use of his intelligence Proole 

r 80me r apa T of ** future » with some picture, however cloudy, 
?? ****? arC . SCCking; Wlth so . me notion ' however inaccurate, of the conditions 
which determine the extent to which they can achieve their ends; and with some 
appraisal, however inadept, of what are the appropriate means to attain their ends 
under such conditions. .It is the purpose of master planning to make sure such 

° r P r^ ablht i CS ' a £ d 8 . uch a PP raisaI of alternate courses of action . . . 
are as clears a s realistic, and as effective as possible. 9 
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